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SOME PEOPEE NAMES EST LAYAMON'S 

BRUT NOT EEPEESENTED IN WACE 

OE GEOFFEEY OF MONMOUTH 

The investigation of names in Arthurian texts 
has sometimes thrown light on the sources of these 
works, and the following notes on certain names 
in Layamon which are not found in Wace, the 
main source (if we accept the general opinion) of 
the English poet, nor in Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
are accordingly offered as a contribution to the 
question of the sources of his Brut. 

1. Argante, Argarit, Argane. This name for 
the elf- queen who takes Arthur to Avalon, after 
he has been wounded in his last battle, occurs 
twice in Layamon's poem, 1 viz., 1. 23071 (Mad- 
den, ii, 546) and 1. 28613 (Madden, in, 144). 
In the Cotton ms. Caligula A. ix (the older and, 
on the whole, the better ms. ) it is spelt Argante 
in both places ; in the Cotton ms. Otho, C. xiii, 
it is spelt Argane in the first of these passages, 
Argant in the second. 

As far as I know, the first person to express in 
print a doubt as to whether we have not in the 
Layamon mss. here simply a corruption for Mor- 
gan — the name of the famous fairy of Arthurian 
romance — was A. C. L. Brown in Modern Philol- 
ogy, i, 103 (1903). Professor Brown, however, 
does not argue the question, merely remarking of 
the name Argante in a brief parenthesis, "per- 
haps, a corruption for Morgan the fay." J Lat- 

1 Layamon's Brut, edited by Sir Frederic Madden (for 
the Society of Antiquaries of London), 3 vols., London, 
1847. The best bibliography of Layamon is that pub- 
lished by B. S. Monroe in The Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, vn, 139-141 (1908). 

"B. H. Fletcher seems to imply the same thing, when 
he speaks of "Argante the courteous, doubtless the Mor- 
gante, queen of Avalon, of Geoffrey's Vita Merlini." See 
his Arthurian Material in the Chronicles, p. 165, Harvard 
Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, vol. x ( 1906). 
Professor Brown's suggestion, as will be seen below, is 
hardly consistent with his opinion that Layamon drew 
directly from Welsh sources. The note to my recent edi- 



terly E. Brugger, in the Zs. fur franzosische 
Sprache und LUeratur, xxxv, 9, note (1909), 
has expressed this view unhesitatingly in the 
following words : "Der Name Morguen kommt 
auch (entstellt) ohne M vor ; ich erwahne hier 
nur Layamons Argante und verweise auf oben 
citiertes Organie" (i. e., in Maerlant's Dutch 
Merlin). Before seeing Dr. Brugger's article I 
had taken the same ground in my edition of the 
Old French prose romance, Mort Artu (Halle, 
1910), p. 304. No one so far, however, has at- 
tempted to explain exactly how the supposed cor- 
ruption came about or has considered the neces- 
sary consequences which the theory of corruption 
involves. These are the matters which I purpose 
taking up in the present article. 

It may be said at the outset that Miss L. A. 
Paton in her Studies in the Fairy Mythology of 
Arthurian Romance" (Boston, 1903), pp. 26 f. 
(including notes) shows by numerous examples 
that Argant enters as an element into compound 
names 4 of both men and women in mediaeval 
Breton and even "Welsh, and accordingly she de- 
fends the genuineness of the name. R. Imel- 
mann, Layamon, Yersueh uber seine Quellen 
(Berlin, 1906), pp. 26 f., accepts also the name 
as genuine 6 and repels somewhat vehemently 
Brown's suggestion of corruption in the text — 
only he adds that it must be Cornish or Breton, 
since by regular phonetic law the form would be 

tion of the Old French prose romance, Mort Artu (Halle, 
1910) , pp. 303 ff ., betrays the same inconsistency. On 
the other hand, it is curious in view of Imelmann's theory 
concerning Layamon's sources (see his Layamon, Versuch 
uber seine Quellen, pp. 26 f., Berlin, 1906) that he should 
resist so strongly the idea that Argante might be a corrup- 
tion of the French name. 

s Badcliffe College Monographs, No. 13. 

4 Miss Paton (p. 27, note 3) gives only one Welsh ex- 
ample, Arganhell — which is used both as a masculine and 
a feminine name. 

s Imelmann, p. 26, note 1, cites W. Stokes, "The Manu- 
missions in the Bodmin-Gospels,"ifevue Oeltig/ue, I, 332 ff., 
for evidence that Argant is common as an element in the 
composition of proper names in Cornish and Breton. 
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Ariant in Welsh. But, after all, the two writers 
just cited leave their case in a very unsatisfactory 
condition, for, although they have shown that 
Argant enters into the composition of proper 
names, they have not shown that it was ever used 
alone as a proper name," nor have they succeeded 
in connecting it with any supernatural being. On 
the other hand, Miss Paton acknowledges (p. 26) 
that in all other accounts of Arthur's death and 
translation besides Layamon, with the single ex- 
ception of the thirteenth century poem, Gesta Be- 
gum Briianniae, in which she is unnamed, the 
supernatural woman who heals Arthur's wounds 
is called Morgan (in some of its variant forms). 
This fact, in itself, creates a strong presumption 
that the forms in the Layamon mss. are merely 
corruptions of Morgan. I shall accordingly pro- 
ceed with an attempt to explain the different fea- 
tures of the alteration which the original name 
has suffered. 

In Old French texts we have both Morgan'' 
and Morgant 8 as forms of the name of the famous 
fairy of Arthurian romance. Now, as far as the 
alteration of o to a (in the radical syllable) is 
concerned, not only have we in two mss. of Chre- 
tien's Yvain, 1. 2953 (W. Foerster's large edi- 
tion, Halle, 1887), the variant, Margue, for the 
name of the fairy, but the Layamon text itself 
gives evidence of how easily this alteration could 

•Sir Frederic Madden, in, 385, mentions the simple 
Argant as an " Armoric name and borne by the daughter 
of Constantin (see Lobineau's Hist, de Bretagne, vol. I. 
fol. par. 1707)." I presume that Madden refers to p. 50 
of Lobineau (Paris, 1707), but I find, on looking up the 
passage, that Argant here, as everywhere else, occurs 
merely in composition — Argantael. 

1 This is, no doubt, nearest to the original French form 
of the name, as it was first adopted from the Celtic, al- 
though it is much less frequent in the French texts than 
some other forms. See Miss Paton, p. 257. She gives, pp. 
255 ff., a full list of variants of the name in Old French 
texts. A few additions will be found in Brugger's note, 
cited in the first part of this article. 

8 See Miss Paton, p. 258, note 2, who gives parallels of 
this variation, -an, -ant for other Old French names, too. 
A glance through such a work as E. Langlois' Table des 
nomspropres de toute nature compris dans les chansons de geste 
imprimeeg (Paris, 1904) , shows that the list might be ex- 
tended almost indefinitely. Morgant, it may be observed, 
is used almost exclusively in the so-called Livre d'Artus 
of MS. 337 (Bibl. Nat.). See E. Freymond, Zs.filrfran- 
zosische Spraehe und IAterat/u/r, xvn, 38, note. 



take place, since within the space of three lines in 
the older ms. (11. 3847-9, Madden, i, 164), we 
have the name of the same person (Cordelia's 
nephew) written Margane as well as Morgan (the 
usual form). Similarly, the mss. of the Conte del 
Graal" give the variant forms, Marcades, Mor- 
ehades (Morgades) for the name of Morgan's sis- 
ter, the mother of Gawain, and Malory calls the 
same character Margawse (Sommer's ed., I, 38) 
as well as Morgause or Morgawse (pp. 88, 233 et 
passim). 10 

Still further, it is obvious that the e in Argante 
and Argane is merely the common sign of the 
French feminine 11 attached respectively to the 
-ant and -an forms. 

It only remains now to furnish parallels for the 
loss of the initial M. Fortunately, this is not 
hard to do, for in most of the mss. of the Roman 
de Troie, 1. 8024," we find that the name is writ- 
ten without the initial M. Indeed, out of the 

9 Miss Paton (p. 138, note 6) herself gives the variants. 

10 Cp. also the variants Morgetiud, Margetiut in Miss 
Paton's book, p. 264. The change of o to a in mediaeval 
mss. is so common, indeed, that it hardly requires illus- 
tration. 

11 Just as in Spanish and Italian the name becomes 
Morgana. 

12 Edition (1904—) of Leopold Constans, I, 434 (Soci^ 
des Anciens Textes Francais). The lines pertinent to the 
present inquiry read : 

Hector monta sor Galatee 
Que li tramist Orva la fee, 
Que mout I'ama e mout l'ot chier 
Mais ne la voust o sei couchier : 
Empor la honte qu'ele en ot, 
L'en hai tant come ele plus pot, 
Qo fu li tres plus beaus chevaus 
Sor que montast nus horn charnaus. 

In its use of the motif of Morgan's hatred on account of 
rejected love the Roman de Troie ( composed about 1160) 
anticipates by half a century, at least, the Mart Artu (see 
the episode in this romance, pp. 50 ff. of my edition, 
where Lancelot is the object of her hatred). The same 
motive is perhaps implied, though not expressed, in the 
Agravain (see P. Paris, Romans de la Table Ronde, v, 317), 
which, as I have said, Mort Artu, p. xxxiii, appears to 
me to have the same author as this last-named romance. 
In the earlier imprisonment of Lancelot by Morgan in the 
Lancelot, P. Paris, iv, 290 ff., which suggested the corres- 
ponding episode in the Agravain, the fairy is not in love 
with Lancelot. See ibid., pp. 300 ff., how she sets on her 
damsel to tempt him. 
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eighteen 13 mss., whose variants for the passage are 
recorded in Constans' edition only six show the 
M (all with small m), viz., wiorgain, mss. 251, 
Bibliotheque de la Faculty de Medicine (Mont- 
pellier), 783 ; morguein, MS. 6534, n. a.; mor- 
gan, mss. 2181, Regina (Vatican), 1505 ; mor- 
ganz, ms. 794. "We find the following forms in 
the remaining mss. : orua, ms. 12600 ; orna, mss. 
903, Bibliotheca Nazionale xin. C. 8 (Naples) ; 
oua, ms. 1610 ; orains, mss. 782, 1553, Bib. 
Ambrosiana D 55 (Milan) ; oraim, ms. 19159 ; 
ornains, MS. 375 : orueins, ms. 6774, n. a. ; or- 
uain, ms. 3342 (Arsenal); ornais, ms. 60. 

In view of these parallels it seems to me clear 
that Argant(e), Argane, are merely corruptions of 
the French forms of Morgan(t). u The M may 
have first been dropped by some copyist in tran- 
scribing the English poem, although it is more 
likely to have been wanting already in the manu- 
script of the French original which Layamon used. 
In any event (if the theory of corruption is ac- 
cepted) the -t(e) at the end must have belonged 
to the word in the French original, so that the 
form Argant(e) is, in reality, a French form. 
The name shows, then, that the story of Arthur's 
translation by the fairy ladies, whatever may be 
its ultimate origin, was not derived by Layamon, 
as Brown assumes, 16 from the Welsh. On the 
contrary, the natural inference from these condi- 
tions is that Layamon knew so little of the story 
from any other source than his French original 
that he made no effort to give the name of the 
fairy queen its original Celtic form '* : he merely 

" Unless it is otherwise noted, the mss. cited are in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale (fonds francais). The addition of 
n. a. after a ms. number indicates that the MS. is among 
the "nouvelles acquisitions." 

M The loss of the initial M in such cases was probably 
due to the fact that the mediseval scribes often left the 
space vacant at the beginning of a paragraph with the 
intention of filling it in later with an elaborate initial 
letter, but sometimes failed to carry out this intention. If 
the first word of the paragraph were a proper name, it 
would thus lose its initial letter. I have observed some 
other instances of the loss of an initial consonant : Abel 
for Babel (see E. Langlois 1 Table des noms propres dans les 
chansons de geste, p. 62), Agrilon for Ca(r)grilon in Gonte 
del Qraal, 1. 30330. For special reasons the loss of an 
initial vowel is of very common occurrence. 

16 Modern Philology, I, 103 (1903). 

"It is to be noted that the common Welsh name for 



took over the name from this lost (or at least, as 
yet undiscovered) French original as a part of 
the story which he was paraphrasing. 

Now, the question arises : what was this French 
original? The Argante episode is not in the 
printed Wace," nor in any mss. of his Soman de 
Brut, as far as has been observed. I have no 
doubt, myself, that the original of the English 
poem was some expanded version of Wace, such 

men, Morgan, would be in Old Welsh according to Zira- 
mer (W. Foerster's edition of Chretien's Eree, p. xxviii, 
note), Morcant — according to J. Rhys, Celtic Folklore, 
Welsh and Manx, i, 374 (Oxford, 1801) successively Mor- 
cant, Morgant, Morgan. The first two of these three forms 
are actually found in the Welsh poems printed by W. F. 
Skene, Four Ancient Hooks of Wales, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 
1868. Rhys (loe. cit., note) cites also from mediseval 
charters Morcant, Morcunn, Morgunn as forms of the 
name. Morcunt, Morgant could, of course, become cor- 
rupted to the forms in the Layamon mss., but, if we are 
to believe Professor Rhys, this masculine name could 
never have been the Welsh name for the fairy queen. He 
has repeatedly stated that the name for this personage 
must have been Morgen (later Morien). See the book 
just quoted, I, 373 ff. — also his Arthurian Legends, pp. 
348f. (Oxford, 1891), where he had already equated 
her with the Irish Muirgen. — Morgan le Fay was entirely 
unknown to Welsh saga, according to Zimmer, Zs.Jur 
franz. Spracheu. Lit., xh, 239, if we accept his limitation 
of the word Britones to the Bretons — which, to be sure, is 
disputed. But, however, this may be, the only time her 
name appears in what we may regard as a strictly Celtic 
source, viz., the Vila Merlini (ascribed to Geoffrey of 
Monmouth and composed about 1148), 11. 290 ff., whether 
it be derived in this case from the Breton or the Welsh, it 
is in the form assumed by Professor Rhys, viz., Morgen. — 
Wulker, Paul and Braune's Beitrdge, in, 544 ff., and 
Brown, Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Liter- 
ature,vn, p. 189, have pointed out that the forms of names 
in Layamon are often closer to the AVelsh than in Wace, 
but this may be due, of course, to his French original. — 
The French Morgain (Morgan), which rendered, no doubt, 
the original Celtic form, was sometimes misunderstood as 
an accusative feminine form after the analogy of Berte- 
Bertain, Margue-Margain and other proper names (see 
Gaston Paris' article, Romania, xxiii, 323 ff., for numer- 
ous examples) and new nominative forms, Morg(h)e, 
Morgue, were inferred. These do not, however, always 
remain nominatives. 

In conclusion to this note it is to be remarked that we 
appear to have Morgen as a masculine name in William 
of Malmesbury's De Antiquitate Qlastoniensis Ecclesiae. 
Of. F. Lot, Romania, xxvir, 530 f. (1898). 

17 Roman de Brut, ed. Le Roux de Lincy, 2 vols., 
Rouen, 1836-8. 
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as Imelmann 18 has argued for. The evidence of 
the two remaining names which I am about to 
consider points strongly in the same direction. 

2. Meleon. This name for one of Mordred's 
sons — the one who was slain by Constantino, Ar- 
thur's successor — occurs at 1. 28742 (Madden, in, 
150) of Layamon's text. Neither of these sons is 
named in Geoffrey or Wace. The genitive form, 
Malaeones, occurs at 1. 28753 (Madden, ibid.). 
Our only authority here is the older manuscript, 
Cotton, Caligula, A. ix, since the passage is want- 
ing in the other ms. Sir Frederic Madden re- 
marks (in, 412): "The name of one of Mor- 
dred's sons is not given in the French text [i. e., 
Wace] nor by Geoffrey ; nor does it occur in any 
of the works I have consulted." Imelmann (p. 
35) cites Melion " in the lay of that title (pub- 
lished by W. Horak in Zs. fur roman. Philologie, 
VI, 94 ff.) as a similar name. But there is, of 
course, no connection between this character and 
Layamon's Meleon. On the other hand, we have 
what is evidently the same name given to the 
eldest of Mordred's sons in the Vulgate Mort 

13 Layamon: Versueh itber seine Quellen, pp. 84, 87. 
Whether the expansions of this hypothetical version were 
drawn from just the sources which Imelmann indicates I 
will not undertake here to decide. For a poem of Wace' s 
— his Conception — which has been thus expanded by inter- 
polations from other works, Bee Paul Meyer's article, 
Romania, xvi, 232 ff. (1887). 

"The Dutch Roman van Lancelot (ed. W. J. A. Jonck- 
bloet, The Hague, 1846-9), Part in, 164 ft, has the same 
name in the form of Melions. This portion of the Dutch 
poem is based on the lost French romance called Torec. 
Cp. G. Paris, Hisloire JAttiraire de la France, xxx, pp. 
263 ff. We find elsewhere in the Roman van Lancelot 
(ibid., p. 13) Melian as the name of a son of the King of 
Denmark. This is identical with the name of the well- 
known Arthurian knight, Melianz, Melian(t) de Lis (in 
Gonte del Graal, Vengeance de Ilaguidel and other ro- 
mances). Cf. also Melian le Oai in the prose Lancelot, 
P. Paris, IV, 257 ft. The name occurs also in the Perles- 
vaus, prose ZWstan, etc. 

Imelmann (loc. cU.) believes that Meleon comes from 
Welsh Maelgwn (Layamon's Malgus, Madden, in, 153). 
This is phonetically probable, but the resemblances be- 
tween the careers of Layamon's Meleon and the historical 
Maelgwn which he points out seem to me very slight. 

In view of the occurrence of the name in the Mort Arlu 
B. H. Fletcher's idea that the name Meleon was invented 
by Layamon is no longer tenable. See his Arthurian Ma- 
terial in the Chronicles, p. 158. 



Artu (see my edition, pp. 254 f.). In ms. 342 
(Bibl. Nat.) of that work the name appears as 
Malehaus (nominative), Malehaut (oblique) — un- 
der the influence, doubtless, of the name of Gui- 
nevere's famous confidante, the " dame de Male- 
haut" (P. Paris, Romans de la Table Ronde, Hi, 
222 ff. et passim) — but in Royal 19. C. xm (see 
variants given at the bottom of the page), which 
is significantly in the Anglo-Norman dialect, we 
have in both places Melehan. The coincidence 
is suggestive for the sources of both Layamon's 
Brut and the Mort Artu, since it shows that the 
authors of both works must have used for the 
parts of their narratives which we are considering 
some other source than the Wace (or Geoffrey) 
that we know. I believe that this source was 
Imelmann' s hypothetical expansion of Wace's 
Brut. Layamon, no doubt, got the name directly 
from this source. One cannot make the same 
assertion quite so positively of the French ro- 
mance, but in any event they must have had 
ultimately a common source. 80 

80 1 regret that I did not observe this coincidence be- 
tween Layamon and the Mort Artu, whilst preparing my 
edition of the latter. In the Mort Artu (p. 255) it is Bors 
who kills Malehaut (Melehan) in the battle at Winchester 
which Lancelot fights against the two sons of Mordred. 
Lancelot himself slays the other son (p. 256) later in this 
battle. In Geoffrey, Wace and Layamon one of the sons 
is slain at London, the other at Winchester — both while 
seeking sanctuary. In the Mort Artu, as we have seen, 
both fall on the field of battle at Winchester. It seems 
probable that the author of the French romance, using 
here some Brut (derived, no doubt, ultimately from 
Wace) compressed into one the originally separate narra- 
tives of the deaths of these two characters, making them 
die together. In a similar spirit he reduced to one battle 
the three which, according to the older accounts, were 
fought between Arthur and Mordred (see my note to the 
Mort Artu, pp. 291 ff. ). It was the author of the Mori 
Artu, too, probably, who substituted Lancelot for Constan- 
tine as the avenger of Arthur on the sons of Mordred. He 
is most likely responsible, furthermore, for the change in 
the manner of their death, which is transferred from the 
sanctuary to the battlefield. 

The matter which I have been commenting on seems, 
then, to furnish proof that the author of the Mort Artu 
used for this episode some other source than Geoffrey or 
Wace — in all probability, some expanded version of Wace, 
but in any event a Brut. This circumstance strengthens 
the suspicion that other incidents in the latter part of his 
romance may have been derived from the same source (or, 
possibly, similar sources), e. g., the incident of Girflet and 
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My conclusion as to the relations of Layamon' s 
source and the prose Lancelot (or Mort Attn) is 
just the opposite, it will be observed, of Imel- 
mann's (pp. 57 ff. ). He assumes that the latter 
influenced the former. But the prose Lancelot 
was, in all probability, composed later than Lay- 
amon, to say nothing of Layamon's sources. 

3. Oriene, Orien,* 1 This name is not found 
in Geoffrey or Wace. It occurs, however, in 
Layamon as the name of the daughter of Octaves 
(represented as King of Britain in the time of 
Constantine the Great), who is given in marriage 
to Maximian, her father's successor. The form 

the sword and the translation of the wounded Arthur by 
the fairy ladies. It was this suspicion which led me to 
express myself cautiously in the Introduction, p. xxxvi, 
to the Mort Artu, when I said : "Incidentally, however, 
our author in this part of the story drew from sources 
which, if written, have not been identified." 

As other indications of a lost Brut source for the Mort 
Artu one may cite, perhaps, the following passages : 
1. Where Arthur learns from a messenger of Mordred's 
treason, Mort Artu, p. 202, and sees in this intelligence 
the realization of a prophetic dream. Cf. with this Lay- 
amon (Madden, hi, 117 ff. ). Here the messenger does 
not announce the news of Mordred's treason until after 
Arthur has related the prophetic dream which he had 
the night before. His dream, to be sure, is different from 
that in the Mort Artu, although both are allegorical. 
Moreover, in Layamon Guinevere, as in the older forms 
of the story, shares Mordred's guilt Evidently, as re- 
gards the relations of Layamon and the Mort Artu, one 
can only claim that they go back ultimately to the same 
source. The significant thing, however, is that Wace, 
whom we have been accustomed to regard as Layamon' s 
source, mentions neither messenger nor dream. The same 
is true of Geoffrey of Monmouth, Book x, ch. 132. 2, Ar- 
thur's dream of the Wheel of Fortune, Mort Artu, p. 220. 
This occurs also (with very considerable differences ) in the 
alliterative Middle English Morte Arthure, 11. 3223 ff. 
Cp. my note to the passage, p. 291, of my edition of the 
Mort Artu. Here, too, I believe that the ultimate source 
of the French romance and the English poem is the same. 
When I remarked in the note just cited that I believed 
that this dream came into "Arthurian literature" (I 
should have said definitely the Mort Artu,) from some 
Brut now lost, I had not observed that Imelmann, p. 57, 
had already asserted a common source for the alliterative 
poem and the Mort Artu (or Lancelot, as he calls it), as 
regards this dream. 

al I agree with Imelmann, p. 35, that Layamon got this 
name from a French and not Welsh source. I do not 
think, however, that his discussion contributes anything 
to the elucidation of its origin. 



Orien occurs once in the older MS. 1. 11504 
(Madden, n, 55), where the later ms. has the 
form with -e. Orien is found besides in both mss. 
at 1. 11602 (Madden, n, 59) and at 1. 11558 
(Madden, ii, 57) in the older ms. ss In the later 
MS. several lines here are wanting. The -e is 
evidently the French feminine ending. Is not 
this name simply a French variant of the Welsh 
woman's name, Orwent That name occurs in 
the Latin romance, 28 Vita Meriadoei (more 
properly EMoria Meriadoei), p. 352, with the 
spelling Oruen. The only thing necessary to 
convert this form into Orien(e) would be for some 
scribe to leave off the second stroke of the u, and 
how easy that was no one who has any acquaintance 
with mediaeval mss. needs to be told. If I am 
right in my identification, this name too would 
furnish striking evidence that Layamon was wholly 
dependent on his French sources and did not 
recognize a Welsh name in the form which he 
had before him." 

J. D. Bbuce. 

University of Tennessee. 



"The older MS. has Oriene also at 1. 12004 and 1. 12099, 
where the later ms. has Vrsele. The latter is apparently 
the right reading for this particular passage. See Mad- 
den, rrr, 347. 

,8 See my edition of this romance, Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America, XV, 326 ff. 
(1900). I discuss this name especially p. 330, note 4. 
I had not thought at the time, however, of the connection 
between Layamon's Orien{e) and Omen. 

u Everything, it seems to me, points to the justice of 
Imelmann' s conclusion that all really important variations 
of Layamon from Wace — the expansions, etc. — are due to 
the fact that the English poet was following a French 
source which differed from Wace. Take, for instance, the 
passage in Layamon (Madden, n, pp. 384-408) which 
extends from Arthur's birth to his coronation and includes 
the story of Uther's last wars and death by poisoning. 
Its fully developed narrative is strikingly different from 
the concise and matter-of-fact account in Wace (Leroux 
de Lincy's edition, n, 30 ff.). One cannot match this 
amplifying method anywhere else in Middle English 
treatments of romantic material, e. g., in the metrical 
romances. It may be retorted, of course, that Layamon 
was a man of genius and constituted an exception to the 
rule. I should like, however, to call attention to one 
feature of this passage which has been given little consid- 
eration : After Arthur's birth we hear no more of him in 
Layamon until his coronation. Then, when his father 
dies, we are surprised to learn that he is in Brittany and 
has to be summoned thence to be crowned (Madden, n, 
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A SUMMARY OF THE PROTESTANT 
FAITH IN MIDDLE LOW GERMAN 

The number of editions of Luther's works in 
Low German certainly testifies to how eagerly it 
was desired to gain the North for the cause of the 
great reformer, and to adapt his writings to its 
vernacular. That we are dealing here with trans- 
lations frequently rather superficially and hurriedly 
done, cannot escape the expert and careful ob- 
server of Low German. Yet these translations 
furnish nevertheless valuable material for the 
study of the Low German of that time. For 
that purpose, for the sake of the language, this 
little pamphlet is reprinted here, especially since 
it might not be unworthy of notice in other re- 
spects as well. Perhaps it will likewise stimulate 
the study of the Low German of that time, which 
is unfortunately still all too much neglected. 

408 fl.). R. H. Fletcher (Arthurian Material in the 
Chronicles, p. 163) explains the difficulty by assuming 
that Layamon is here probably " following the analogy of 
the case of Constantine, Aurelius and Uther." But 
there is no real analogy between the cases. Constantine 
(Madden, n, 109) was brother of the King of Brittany, 
who was sent over to free Great Britain from the tyranny 
of Melga and Wanis. Aurelius and Uther had been taken 
over to Brittany as children after Vortiger's usurpation 
(Madden, rr, 149), and when they returned it was to 
deliver the land from Hengest and Vortiger. Here 
everything is clear in Layamon, just as it is in Wace, I, 
299 ff. and I, 314 S., 363 fi., and in Geoffrey. On the 
other hand, Wace, II, 30 ff., says nothing about Arthur's 
residence in Brittany nor does Geoffrey, Book vjii, ch. 
20 to Book ix, ch. 1. The obscurity here in Layamon is, 
as it seems to me, undoubtedly due to some confusion in 
regard to his source. We have a parallel example in the 
Middle English stanzaic Morte Arthur, 11. 934 ff. (E. E. 
T. S. Extra Series, no. 88, 1903), where Lancelot appears 
sick at the hermit's, although nothing had been said of 
the matter before; but a reference to the Old French 
Mort Artu, pp. 67 ff., where an account of his wounding 
is given, shows that the English poet was working with a 
defective MS. in which this account had dropped out (see 
Anglia, vol.23, pp. 85 f. ). Similarly in the Vulgate 
Queste (ed. F. J. Furnivall, London, 1864), p. 231, we 
find the tomb of Bademagus with an inscription to the 
effect that he had been slain by Gawain, although nothing 
has been said of this before in the romance. The Por- 
tuguese Demanda, however, and MS. 112 of the Biblio- 
th&que Nationale (see my edition of the Mort Artu, p. 
266) contain this missing account and show that the 
Queste printed by Dr. Furnivall is defective here. 



On the sixteenth of October, 1 1529, at the 
assembly of the Protestant estates in Schwabach, 
the Wittenberg theologians, among them Luther, 
had drawn up a confession. These theses were 
submitted at Torgau to the Elector of Saxony, at 
his express desire, as a short summary of the 
main tenets of the Protestant faith, at a time 
when the diet of Augsburg had already been 
convoked. 

Without Luther's knowledge these theses were 
printed and published by the Coburg printer, 
Hans Bern. Misled by the overhasty printer, 
the papal theologians, assembled in Augsburg, 
composed a counter document : "A short and 
Christian statement recast in seventeen theses 
at the present diet of Augsburg against the con- 
fession of Martin Luther." 

Luther answered this by printing and publish- 
ing these Torgau theses with a preamble from his 
own pen. 

Our print comes from the establishment of the 
well-known Magdeburg printer, Hans Wolther or 
Walther. The original is in the library of Wol- 
fenbuttel. It is the Low German translation of 
the so-called Torgau Articles, which in turn are 
based mainly upon the Marbach Articles. 

De bekentenisse D. Martini Luthers vp den 

iegenwardigen angestelden Kykesdage 

tho Augsburg. In xvij. Artikel 

Voruatet. M. D. xxx. 

De Erste artikel / van der Godtheyth. 

Dat me vaste vnd eyndrechticklick lere/ dat 
allene ein einicn warhaftich Godt sy/ 
schepper hemmels vnde der erden/also dat in 
dem eynigen warhafftigen Go 6 tliken wesen de dre 
vnderscheetlike personen syn / no e mlick / Godt de 
vader / Got de So e ne / Godt de hyllige geyst / dat 
de So e ne van dem vader gebaren / van ewicheyt 
tho ewicheyt rechte natu e rlike Godt sy mit dem 
vader /vnde de hyllige geyst beyde vam vader 
vnd So°ne ys / ock van ewicheyt tho ewicheyt 
rechte natu e rlike Godt sy mit dem vader vnd 
So'ne / wo dat alle dorch de schrifit klarlick vnd 
gewaldichliken mach bewiszet werden / als Joan. i. 
im anfange was dat wordt vnde dat wort was by 
Godde vnde Godt was dat wort etc. vnd Matthei 
vlti. Ghat hen vnde leret alle Heyden vnde 

'For the following cp. the Erlangen edition of Luther's 
works, Vol. 24, 334 ff. 



